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“Your logic is all nought, Horatio— all nought. I will not be 
persuaded. The conventional uses of society are worse than 
absurd, and I will not listen while you iterate and reiterate 
them. They are tyrannical, cruel, onerous, and enslaving to 
mind and body. All men are free and equal’ — 

‘Tut—tut. That looks very well on paper — very, but 
surely you are not so crazy’ — 

‘No, I am not crazy. All the world about me are crazy, 
chain-mad, craven — or —despotic. ‘This man commands, 
that blindly obeys. This rolls in his chariot, and takes occa- 
sion thence to lord it over the bare-footed pedestrian, and the 
latter submits, as though there were merit in coach springs and 
japanned leather. I recognize no such distinctions. All men 
are equal.’ 


‘ And all women, too, I hope, Herbert. Your grand philan- 
thropic system lacks more than half, if it does not embrace the 
woman.’ 

‘To be sure, we embrace the women ’ — 

‘O youdo—Idare say. Well, as all women are equal, and 
you have convinced me of it, I shall have no longer scruples, 
or, rather, as you have failed to convince me of it, 1 shall have 
no longer any hesitation. I shall go to work with a clean con- 
science.’ 

‘What are you talking about ?’ 

‘Why, as all women are equal, you cannot possibly prefer 
one over another. I have a preference, and acknowledge it. 
If, then, I pay my court to Ellen, you can have no possible ob- 
jection, as a philosopher, like yourself, can take the next lady 
you meet and be perfectly content.’ 


‘Pho—pho! You draw unfair deductions. Because all 
women have the same rights and privileges, it does not follow 
that all are equally worthy of them or deserve them alike.’ 

‘Then even you, philosopher as you are, have a preference 2’ 

‘To answer your serio-comico question in the same vein, 
yes.’ 

‘ And for some men above others, as well as for one woman?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘ And other men have the same feelings as yourself ?’ 

‘What absurd questions! Certainly.’ 

‘Suppose the multitude thus prefer and respect the best, or 
ablest men among them.’ 

‘Very well. It isnot acase you need suppose — it exists in 
thousands of instances.’ 

‘That preference confers wealth, or power, or both, upon 
them.’ 

‘Well, it should.’ 

‘ All men are free and equal.’ 

‘Well.’ 


‘Yet this favored of the crowd, whether so favored for his 
virtues, his hypocrisy, or his cunning, not only is acknowledged 
as their superior by the multitude, but is actually endowed by 
them with superior advantages and’ — 


‘ Sophistry — sophistry. He isamanand their equal. Ican 
by very plain reasoning convince you that one man ought not 
by any means to possess any advantage over his fellows. All 
men are equal, as I can prove by’ — 

What, remains unsaid. In the very busiest spot in Wash- 
ington Street, Herbert Ingalls dropped his friend’s arm, and 
seized both hands of a chimney sweep, alike to the poor fellow’s 
pain and astonishment, for his scraper had fallen upon the 
black’s toes. He looked up in amaze, the whites of his eyes 
standing out like yolks of eggs in burnt bacon gravy. 

‘ What, inthe name of common sense, do you mean, Ingalls?’ 
said his friend, who stepped as far back as the crowd, now be- 
ginning to collect, would permit. 

‘What have I done so remarkable ?’ 

‘Hug an Ethiopian in Washington Street!’ 

‘Hug an Ethiopian! This comes of your accursed conven- 
tional forms. See what a crowd is gathering! O men, blind 
and aristocracy ridden! Would you have me cut my friend?’ 

People stared as if doubting his senses, or their own. The 
sweep, who had been vainly trying to disengage his hands, 





looked up with a queer expression of face — Thalia and Mel- 
pomene struggling for the possession of Nubia. 

‘ You cut-a my foot,’ said he. 

A laugh burst from the bystanders at this sally of the Ethiop’s, 
while Ingalls looked down and saw that the blood was really 
flowing from the black’s foot. 

‘O you heathen vagabonds !’ cried the enraged philanthro- 
pist, ‘why do youlaugh? Is he nota man and a brother ?’ — 
So saying, Ingalls dragged the negro’s arm within his. The 
man violently struggled against such familiarity, and at length 
succeeded in disengaging himself. ‘My dear friend,’ persisted 
Ingalls, ‘ you once saved my life.’ 

‘I berry sorry, massa.’ 

‘Sorry!’ 

‘Yes, cause you make a guy of a feller, right here in de 
street. Don’ know when I save you life, neider — don’t recol- 
lec no such lost time.’ 

* Did n’t you cross this street this day week ?’ 

‘Berry like — s’pose I go round him ?’ 

‘Did n’t you snatch a man from under the wheels of an om- 
nibus ?’ 

‘Sah !’ 

‘Yes, you did — you did — and I am he. 
liverer, my angel!’ 

‘O,I remember. You de fool I slap on de back, stannin 
right in de middle de street, talking politics. Mind to treat I 
wont say noffin more ’bout it.’ 

‘ Treat! treat, indeed! treat! How can reasonable beings, 
persons who, like you, might else be on a standing with the 
Shakspeares ’ — 

‘ Othellos, you mean !’ cried a bystander. 

‘Peace, babbler! With the Washingtons’ — 

‘ Christophes !’ 

‘Cease, maligner ! 

‘Peter Guss!’ 

‘ Dobe rational, friends. You atleast, my deliverer, you must 
be sober’ — 

‘Eber you see me drunk? Chaw! what for-a you stop a 
brack man—jam he toes—kick up bobbery an’ den insult 
him ?’ 

And away the black started. Herbert put out one foot in 
pursuit, but Horatio caught him by the coat, and the bystanders, 
now thoroughly persuaded that the gentleman was indeed in- 
sane, assisted. The advecate of equality raved —stamped — 
swore — at such an infraction of his rights as a man, and their 
equal, but all to no purpose. The negro gave one exhibition 
of his ivory as he turned a corner, and Herbert Ingalls actually 
shed tears. 

‘I'll spend my life in the pursuit —I ’ll leave no hovel unen- 
tered. Now that poor fellow has left me with the erroneous 
impression wounding his sensitive feelings, that I intended to 
insult him, when Heaven knows nothing was farther from my 
thoughts. O you abominable, officious meddlers!'| How could 
you interfere to intercept my intended good offices to that abused 
black man ?’ 


My triend, my de- 


John Howards’ — 


‘Bedlam’ —‘ Lunatic Asylum’— ‘Lane Hospital,’ were 
now plainly distinguishable in the buzz of the crowd — and 
even Herbert began to be sensible of the need of his retreat. 
Horatio called a coach, and the two friends stepped into it. 


Herbert Ingalls was green in the city. Educating for a pro- 
fessional life in a country town, he had been inoculated for 
universal philanthropy by a travelling agent of one of the soci- 
eties with which the present age of theoretical good abounds. 
This communication of the philanthropic mania predisposed 
him for the reception of all sorts of inffuences, and the publi- 
cation of every new society which he joined, to all which he 
was a liberal subscriber, induced him in his quiet retreat to 
imagine that the millenium had already commenced in Boston. 
He actually regretted sometimes that there was so little misery 
in the country — so little field for the exercise of his exuberant 
benevolence. To be sure, he met poverty — sickness — but 


they were cases with which he had always been familiar, and || 


he could not think of delaying his march in the amelioration 
of all the world to attend to single isolated cases. On the fal- 
low ground of a heart so well disposed as his for its reception, 
a new seed had lately been sown. He had skimmed radical 
writers upon political economy, read visionary schemes for 





ing intimacies and mutual confidence of trust and affectionate 
reciprocation of secrets between millionares and the scullions 
in their kitchens — and, in short, came to the city thoroughly 
persuaded that this world is up-side-down, and that it was his 
duty to set an example, not only of benevolence, charity, and 
every other clever topic of discussion in moral essays, but of 
contempt for the ‘accursed conventional forms of society’ — 
the anti-republican, monarchial habits which people in this 
world have strangely got into, of preferring the society of those 
of their own standing, pursuits, and views, to that of others 
entirely dissimilar. His first essay beyond mere talk was the 
attempt to cherish a negro for driving him out of the street — 
'an act of friendship for which the man would have conceived 
himself well rewarded by the donation of a sixpence; but In- 
galls could think of no such inadequate compensation. He 
wished to make the negro his particular friend, but deterred, as 
| the reader has seen, he sat about a scheme, which, if perfected, 
| would have starved the black angel. This was no less than 
| the abolition of chimney sweeping, which he recommended in 
|an essay published in twenty-five numbers, in the ‘ Advocate of 
|Kamschatkan Reform and Ameliorator of the Climate ot 
|Greenland.’ He went on the modern, approved, ruat calum 
|principle, and maintained that if chimnies would not keep 
| themselves clean, they should not be built, if fires could not be 
had without chimnies, we must dispense with fires, and that if 
food could not be prepared without the agency of caloric, it 
|must be taken crude. ‘All this,’ he eloquently concluded, 
|‘ would but be a consummation devoutly to be wished. How 
naturally does one step toward right forward the whole grand 
| plan of reforming all creation! The simple course of justice 
|toward the sweep, who is of equal actual importance in the 
|world with kings and princes, presidents and governors, and 
mayors and aldermen, and common-council-men, would thus 
bring us back to the primitive purity and simplicity of Eden. 
The enlightened philanthropist who has followed me through 
this brief notice of a momentous subject, will join with me in 
the encouraging belief, that the ball thus set in motion will 
bring about the realization of the hopes of all good men.’ 

Now the rest of the deeds of Herbert Ingalls, are they not 
recorded in the annals of the societies to whose publications he 
| contributes ? And the rest of his mishaps, are they not record- 
|ed in the following letter ? 








| My Dear Uncie:—It is an unpleasant duty, but I am com- 
| pelled to write you, requesting you would send for my cousin 
j}home. Asto hisattendance at the medical lectures, that ceased 
lafter the second, as he protested he would no longer make mer- 
chandise of the ‘ills that flesh is heir to,’ but should imme- 
|diately enter upon the grand work cf compelling man to re- 
|nounce the inheritance of ills, and go back to the vegetable 
|food. His best coat is entirely spoiled —as he one evening 
|took it into his head to go on a mission to the sailors in their 
|boarding houses; and some of them razeed it for him. His 
| hat is likewise turned entirely red, for while he was preaching 
| political economy at the foot of a ladder to an Irish hod-carrier, 
a wag of a mason who was waiting for the bricks, let fall a 
trowel load of mortar upon his castor. His pockets were last 
night picked by a loafer to whom he was demonstrating that 
the canopy of Heaven, under which he nightly sleeps, is a de- 
fence full as good as a slate roof. To be brief, my dear uncle, 
you must recall your son, or worse will happen than I have yet 
recounted, as he has at last, in the simplicity of his heart, un- 
dertaken the reformation of a description of outcasts who are 
much more like to lead him astray than he is to bring them 
back to virtue. — Dear uncle, yours affectionately. 
Horatio Bvatr 


Hersert JnGauzs, Senior, Esa. 








SCRIBBLINGS.—NO. JL 





Original. 





| To write a volume of travels in the United States has indeed 
become quite a fashionable pastime for foreigners visiting this 
portion of the world. The track has become quite beaten, and 
scribblers have little to do but to present anew the same ideas, 
perhaps in a new form and under a different arrangement; each 





Eutopia-izing creation — had imbibed grand ideas of forward- 





says, as did the sailor of the inhabitants of Muscat, ‘ They have 


ly 
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no manners, and their customs are very beastly.’ The ¢ course 
is, indeed, quite regular. A traveller arrives upon our shores, 
determined upon keeping a fault-finding journal, and almost his 
first movement — so natural that it might easily be taken for in- 
stinct — is to seek for something to set down as a national evil. 
Impatient for the opportunity, he rarely waits to get on shore, but 
rails lustily at the first appearance of land. Having expected 
to find here a vast continent, his ideas of the first view were 
proportionally extensive, and he curses the country for present- 
ing no such imposing aspect as he imagined befitting a conti- 
nent stretching from one pole almost to the other. Mastering 
his disappointment, he proceeds to observations. If a rocky 
bluff first presents itself to the eye, he sagely reasons that the 
soil throughout the country is hard and barren — better adapted 
to grazing than tillage —the people are therefore pastoral — 
therefore quiet and simple. Ifa sandy beach is seen on his first 
approach, he sets it down as an indication of an arid desert, 
covering the whole country, and a 
clusions follow. Stopping on shore, our traveller chances to espy 


corresponding train of con- 





a truckman, quietly rolling his quid over in his mouth, eject a|| 
quantity of colored liquid into the dock — forthwith he pulls | 
out his ready note book and sets the people down as a nation of} 
spitters, and every succeeding instance of the disgusting prac- 
tice is faithfully chronicled as repeated evidence of the truth of 
the allegation. Chance and ignorance of the country lead him 
to a bad inn, and scarce has Boniface bowed him into his room, 
ere he begins to draw an invidious comparison between his| 
present abiding place and the best of Englishinns. Every thing| 
from attic to cellar is criticised with what is termed an air of| 
English independence. Having satisfied himself here, he pro- 
ceeds to make observations elsewhere — in society and in public. 
[t seems utterly impossible for the poor observed American to 
do any thing, as it is called, in keeping. If our adventurer 
meets with that cordizl hospitality fer which the people are 
justly distinguished, he sets it down as an indication of fawning 
servility, of an attempt to gain the favor of foreigners by un-| 
wonted treatment. 





cool civility which perhaps his own conduct ensures, he rails| 
most valiantly at the inhospitable barbarians. If some weaker| 
wight chooses to imitate the manners of European society, the | 
nation is set down as one of blundering apes ; but if — as, thanks | 
to the disposition of our countrymen, is often the case — the | 
people choose to view at a distance the conventional forms of | 
much of European society, and not to ape their transatlantic 
brethren in a thousand ridiculous customs, they are stigmatized | 
as uncivilized barbarians. 

In public, as well as in private, our traveller resorts to the fa- 
vorite method of comparison. The third or fourth rate, and ten 
to one it be not the very lowest he can find in his tour, is brought 
in comparison with the first of the same class on the other side 
of the Atlantic ; and if the picture be not already bad enough, | 
he draws upon his imagination for a sufficient coloring ; — in 
as much as the European exceeds the American in the things 
compared, by a train of logical deductions, he proves it to excel 
in every thing connected with it. 


meets in his tour, are all pigmies compared with St. Paul’s; the 
Americans are consequently an irreligious people. A sooty 


sweep brawls his ery in a dialect scarcely nearer pure English 
than that spoken in many parts of England. Jem. 


from the English as any two languages spoken at the confusion 


of tongues ; and for additional prcof, in imitation of a distin-| 
guished British reviewer, cites the letters of Jack Downing as a| 


standard of the language. The residence of a Broadway mer- 
chant yields in splendor to the palace of some peer of the realm ; 
this is amply sufficient to prove the former a savage. Increas- 
ing prosperity meets his eye wherever it is turned — the results 
of a spirit of enterprise pervading a whole people crowd upon 
his path — villages, towns and cities rise in gradual succession 
in every valley —rail roads span the distance from place to 
place, and rivers and canals teem with life and bustle — vessels 


to and from every clime dot the wide expanded bays — the evi- 


dence of unbounded empire is stamped on every landscape. — | 
The astonished traveller hesitates — his invention is tasked, and | 


he at length arrives at the irresistible conclusion that the Amer- 
icans are of a sordid, money making disposition, absorbed in the | 
-pursuit of gain, despising the nobler things, and so regardless of | 
literary merit as to set down one who speaks of Tasso or of 
Homer, with an inquiry if they did not both die poor —reckon- || 
ing any thing beyond just that quantity of literature required | 
in the clear exposition of affairs, as of the pomps and vanities 
of aristocracy — valucing the sciences only as applicable to the 
utilitarian principles of life. 

All these things done, and our faults noted rather as the chast- 
ening of a friend than as the lashing of a foe, a few days spent 
in New York, a few weeks in scampering to a few other princi- 
pal cities, our traveller quits the country in disgust, and returns 
to that dear, happy world at home — there to enlighten his! 
countrymen and furnish a subject for the erudite critics tochuckle | 
over, by publishing the history of his eventful travels in the dis-) 
tant land. He had come here strongly prejudiced in favor of the | 
vising empire of the West — expecting to find under our free | 


If, on the other hand, he is treated with that || 


| duced no unusual sensation. 


The churches with which he | 


The Yan-| 


kees, in all classes and ranks of life, speak a language removed 


Ht | beautiful daughter. 











1 geveunasen an lpia state of equality, which he had ranged 
Europe in vain after; but candor and justice compel him to 
state the truth, to warn the good people of Great Britain against 
the social results of the American system, and to permit them 
to judge for themselves of their superior situation and civil and 
political advantages. 

These remarks, which we have already extended to a much 
greater length than we had intended in the outset, were sug- 
gested by our accidentally obtaining possession of a note book, 
evidently belonging to some foreign traveller in the United 
States. How we obtained it, matters no one but the owner, and 
when he will call for it, and prove his preperty therein, it shall 
be delivered faithfully — our object of the publication being to 
enable the owner to know where his property lies, without in- 
|curring the expense of an advertisement. We have said that 
| we came by it accidentally ; we will not vouch for its authenti- 





|city — we know not but it is a piece of sheer forgery, planned 
| to gull some one— perhaps yourself, dear reader; but we 
|shrewdly imagine it contains intrinsic evidence of its genuine- 
lness. The extracts, which must be now limited on account of|| 
the extension of our remarks, are selected without reference to}| 
order, and are evidently pencillings by the way, the crude ma- 
‘terial out of which the author intended to frame a volume. 





It is not seldom I 
And|! | 
yet they always swallow every thing in prodigious haste. —| 
Often they do not take their hats off, and when they have fin- 
ished, leisurely tilt back their chairs, place their feet upon the 
table, and pick their teeth with the forks. I was astonished 
to see the barbarous natives begin to ae the shell from the | 
small instead of the large end of the egg.’ 


‘The Americans are prodigious eaters. 
have seen one man eat a liberal allowance for six or eight. 


‘There are scarce three Americans of my acquaintance w ho| 
speak decent English — or indeed any thing nearer to it than) 
‘high Dutch. I highly offended a native the other day, who was 
muttering some unintelligible jargon, by calling for an inter- 
preter; he was at length pacified by a couple of glasses of 
whisky and a paltry sum of money. 
which is intelligible to a practised ear, unmixed with so great a| 
portion of expletives and gross Yankeeisms as to render it dis- | 
gusting. Not a week since, [ heard a congress man tell his 
antagonist that he was a darned liar, and he would tell him 
on ‘t then, and if the rascal did n’t mind which side his bread | 
was buttered, he would get a tarnation lickin’, botheration take | 
him — closing with a mess of profanity and obscenity which I 
‘dare not transcribe. This is quite common language, and pro- 
When two Congress men get se- 
riously by the ears, they form a ring and go at it, tooth and nail, | 
on the floor of the house. Many important national questions 

The leaders of the parties almost 
always appear with black eyes and bruised faces.’ 


are decided in this manner. 


‘One has no idea of the degraded state of morals in this land 
A minister of the denomination 
last Sabbath resumed his place in the pulpit after an absence of 


of unlicensed liberty. 





two months spent in the 
petty larceny. The wonder is how he came to be punished at 
all, for the proportion of the convicted to the guilty is inealeu- 
lably small.’ 

‘An American was boasting of the high moral standing of his 
land. I immediately read the statement of a traveller, saying 
that ‘the inhabitant of New York, upon whom the fetters of a 
first wedlock press disagreeably, leaves his wife on the left bank 
of the ELudson, takes a new one on the right, ahd lives a tran- 
quil bigamist in Ngw Jersey.’ I then asked him if he could deny | 
that such was the fact, and looked severe enough to give effect 
to my sarcasm and prevent equivocation. ‘ A capital argument 
in favor of what I have been stating,’ he replied, with the su- 


percilious smile of superiority which characterizes the American, | 


|‘ for the tranquil bigamist undoubtedly felt conscious of a vast 
improvement upon the method practised by his brother in the | 
old world, who exposes - cast off mate at public auction with 
a rope about her neck.’ 
| morals.’ 
‘The Americans know absolutely nothing of literature. 
| lately conversed with one who bears among his countrymen a 
j high reputation for talents and learning. He had never heard | 
of Sir Walter Scott, and when Bulwer was mentioned, inquired || 
| what he did for a living! Another had read the life of Scott, 
‘but wondered ae a man, so great as he was represented, 
should die so poor.’ 

‘The whole object for which the American lives is money ; 
‘and in the pursuit after this, he neglects all other considerations. 
I saw two lovers interceding with a father for the hand of a 


Thus do these savages reason upon|| 


To decide their claims they commenced 
‘bidding, and one having bid a few dollars over his adversary, 
she was delivered over to him, in spite of her tears and remon- 
strances. When a pulpit becomes vacant, it is put up at public 
| auction, and he has it who will preach for the lowest sum; it is 
|most frequently taken up by some retired merchant or other 
man of business, and speculations in this line are not unfre- 
quent.’ 

‘ O this horrid equality! The president invites to his parties 


|| which frequently covers the 


Nor is scarcely a sentence, || 


penitentiary, where he was sent for| 


I}) 





all the sweeps and oystermen in the neighborhood, for fear he 


should injure his popularity by neglecting them. I dined by 
invitation with the governor of this state, and the company con- 
sisted of two cartmen, a horse-jockey, om members of the siate 
legislature, and an oysterman, with some others of the same cast. 
It may be imagined how interesting was the conversation in such 
a company to one used to the highest society at the British 
court.’ 





MY PRIVATE JOURNAL, 


AUTHOR OF THE TAVERN LOUNGER, 





BY THE 


NUMBER Vi. 





Original. 








|THE sight of this young man, and the confusion of Rachel, had 
|an effect upon my feelings that kept me silent for some mo- 
/ments; and I thought that Rachel was herself in no hurry to 
| speak. The simple act of meeting with and nodding to an in- 
| dividual was a trifle ; but the blush of Rachel, the malicious ex- 
| pression of the youth’s countenance, the continued silence main- 
tained by the former, conspired to make me believe that there 
| was some mystery about the business. It was not exactly jeal- 
I could not believe that 
| Rachel loved the young man, and he did not appear to me like 
a person who loved any body but himself. Nevertheless, there 
is a sort of sneering familiarity in the manner of some people 
toward those with whom they are not personally acquainted, 


jousy that got possession of my heart. 


deepest malignity. I struggled 
against suspicion, and resolved to avoid making too much of so 
trifling an incident; and when [ thought I had succeeded in 
|| quieting my mind, [ looked toward the countenance of the silent 
maiden at my side. There was an expression of severity in it. 
I was surprised, but not embarrassed; for I hoped that some 
clue would be afforded by which I could unriddle the mystery. 

‘ Has any thing affected Miss Atkins unpleasantly ?’ said I. 

‘We cannot at all times command our thoughts,’ returned 
she. ‘Had we not better return?’ 

‘If it is your wish, most certainly,’ said I, and we directed 
our course homeward. 

I now believed that the sight of the young man had conjured 
up some disagreeable reminiscences in the mind of Rachel, 
which concerned me not. I therefore changed the conversa- 
tion; but when [ discovered that she was more reserved than 
usual, and that her replies were very guarded, my suspicions 
were again awakened. But I had never seen the young man 
before, and what could he know of me? It is difficult keeping 
up a conversation when one party appears more inclined to ru- 
minate than to talk; and we gradually became silent. We 
walked some distance in silence, and when we reached the door 
of Mr. Atkins’ house, Rachel coolly and mechanically asked me 
to walk in. 1 did not turn 
my head to the right or to the left, lest it should appear that I 
was looking back toward the spot-where I had parted from Ra- 
chel. I felt highly indignant and resentful; and indeed there 


I excused myself, and passed on. 


is in the first inoment of receiving a slight or an insult froma 
young lady, a sort of emotion which ean hardly be considered 
painful. You feel yourself wronged, and imagine that the fair 
creature will be stung by remorse as soon as you are gone, and 
that you will therefore become an object of lively interest to her. 
You feel that an important incident has transpired — that it 
must work for your good or your ill, according as you have 
been more or less to blame in the affair; and, as in this case I 


| could not see where I had offended, I felt like an injured man. 


But the momentary excitement began to cool, and then Reason 
—unwelcome guest! — gradually assumed her icy throne, and 
my reflections became less pleasant. I perceived that ] was in 
a working day world — that every body had something of im- 
|mediate consequence to themselves to take up their attention, 
and I thought it very possible that Rachel had other things to 
|| think of besides myself, and that perhaps after my departure she 
| would never bestow one thought upon me. It was evident that 
'I knew little of her mind, her occupations, her manner of rea- 
Our education and habits had been 
Perhaps that she regarded me as one of the 
heathen — one who was incapable of sympathizing with her joys 
|and sorrows, her likes and dislikes. How else, indeed, could 
"lI she have so lightly offended me? But did she indeed mean to 
| offend me? Alas! it was but too evident that she was indiffer- 
ent tome. She parted from me without a sigh or a tear, and I 
|never should be thought of more. My thoughts had just begun 
| to turn toward the young stranger whose appearance had 
| wrought all the mischief, when I suddenly felt a tap on the 
shoulder. 


| soning upon such matters. 
wholly dissimilar. 


| 


‘ 





, my dear soul, can this be you?’ 


‘Tom, upon my word! 
discuss!’ 

‘Why, you must understand,’ said he, thrusting his arm un- 
der mine, ‘ that I purpose spending the Winter in Philadelphia. 
An unfortunate rencontre with dirks, et cetera, has banished me 
from the old dominion for a short space, and I have taken shel- 
ter under the broad brims of these good people — but where, in 


Is this your own real self? Come, 
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should be free to make her own election. 
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the name of good living, have you been these seven years? 
You look like a sugar cane — your phiz is elongated ’— 

‘Say not a word about that, Tom. We have serious matters 
to discuss. I was just wanting a friend ’— 

‘Ha!’ 

‘ Not exactly, although it may come to that, if the fellow can 
prove himself to be a gentleman, which I much doubt. You 
must know — shall we never reach a corner? — you must know 
that I am in love.’ 

‘ Shoot him, by all means.’ 

‘For what?’ 

‘A rival he is of course.’ 

‘If he were so, he would not be my rival long. The girl 
No halting between 
two opinions for me. If she but smiled on another’ — 

‘ Well, what then? has he dared’ — 

‘To slander me, no doubt. How otherwise should his ap- 
pearance work such a revolution in the manner of my idol— 
my idol no longer. Dagon-like, she has tumbled from the ped- 
estal.’ 

‘ Now do be a little more coherent, friend mine ; and now we 
have reached the corner of one of these interminable squares, let 
us sheer off to some more solitary place, and we will revolve 
this affair like a Quaker purchasing a beaver.’ 

We then sought a more unfrequent part of the city, and I re- 
lated to my friend the whole history of my love. He was puz- 
zled, but made particular inquiries about the young stranger. 
No light was elicited. I avowed my determination to go home 
immediately, and he said he would do his. best to investigate the 
mystery, and would write to me as soon as any thing important 
caine to his knowledge. I built some hopes upon him; for he 
informed me that he had already a large circle of acquaintances 
in the city, and he thought that he had heard the name of Miss | 





Atkins mentioned by a young lady whom he had several times |}; 


enjoyed the privilege of waiting on. Now, by acting Paul Pry | 

| 
for a short space, he doubted not that he would be able to find | 
out more m one month, than would be permitted me to know 





running about in the night and looking after girls. He even| 
had an amour with a crazy young creature in the poorhouse. 
He finally went off without paying his landlord.’ | 
‘ And did you tell all this to Miss Atkins?’ | 
| 
| 





‘Sartinly [ did.’ 

Here my patience oozed off at my fingers’ end, contracting | 
the muscles of my hand spasmodically — thrusting out my arm | 
—and flushing my face. In other words, I knocked him down | 
on hisown floor. I did not stop to see him rise, but departed | 
briefly. Should he desire any satisfaction, I am ready. | 
Yours, Tom.’ | 


I was at no loss to know who this young man was. The rea- 
der will recollect him, as he figured in the ‘Tavern Lounger.’ 
I shall wait to hear more, before I continue my private journal. 
Until something offers worthy of the reader's perusal, [ take my 
leave. Adieu. 








NIGHT. 


BY THE REV. J. He. CLINCH. 





Original. 





& 


I sat upon a mountain top alone 
With silence and with solitude ; the night 
Her mantle dimly over earth had thrown, 
And Dian’s lamp had quenched her borrowed light : 
Yet the stars glittered on their airy height, 
Countless as ocean’s waves or Arab’s sand ; 
Ten thousand times ten thousand sprang to sight 
In the increasing darkness, like the band 
Of lovely forms evoked by some enchanter’s wand. 


II. 


And over all stretched forth the mighty zone, 
Girdling creation in its lucent fold 

Of dim, pale glory, like a pathway strown 
With diamond dust and sands of crient gold, 








in seven years, if I remained in Philadelphia. I therefore went 
home. 
tation, and sat down in patience until I should hear from my 
friend. My patience was severely tried, especially as the flame 
of love was fed by absence, and Rachel continued to hold pos- 
session of my thoughts. I had nearly given up all hope of hear- 
ing from Tom, when I received the following letter. 


‘Dear :— You have probably forgotten all about our 
conversation in Philadelphia. I should have reminded you of 
it long ago, if by so doing I could have offered any thing to 
allay the fever of expectation. But until this very evening 
all my endeavors have been fruitless. How you ever succeeded 


in introducing yourself to the Atkins family, I cannot imagine |} 
—for sure am I that no oyster was ever more impenctrably | 


guarded by his shell than their circle is by rigid observances. 


in vain did I strive to learn something of Rachel from those in- |) 


dividuals with whom I am accustomed to associate. 


them knew her by hearsay — others could distinguish her per- |; 


son when they saw her in public. 
ed what all my art had vainly sought for. 
tances —by the name of Warrell—is an apothecary. I had 
trequently lounged in his shop on a dull evening: 
last, I dropped in there as usual. 

er when a young fellow entered. Warrell introduced him t 
me. He did not stay long, and in truth his company was noi 


very desirable. 


‘ Who is that green horn?’ said I to Warrell, after he went, 


out. 
‘He is a regular bore,’ answered he. ‘ He came from the vil 





lage of 
forced to decamp, together with a dentist by the name of Quarles 
for digging up a body 


mendation to Mr. Atkins —the president of the ——— Bank} 
He had tlh: 


—and was received kindly by the rich Quaker. 
modesty to visit them often — but I believe he somehow fell un 


der the displeasure of the daughter Rachel, and has since dis:! 
continued his visits. He has set up a little apothecary shop \ 
somewhere in the suburbs of the city, and thinks himself enti-| 


tled to thrust his ugly phiz among gentlemen.’ Now my dea 


, when Warrell had finished, | became fully convinced 


that this could be no other than the identical young man wh 


had injured you with Rachel; for you told me that you had)! 
But I resolved 
to make sure, and accordingly got the address of the unsightly | 


spent several months in a New England village. 


scoundrel from Warrell. 
visit. 


On this very evening, I paid him 


account of empty boxes,’ Kc. 


' 
I found every thing going on prosperously at the plan- | 
1} 


Some of | 


Accident at length achiev- || 
One of my acquain- || 


Night before i 
We stood conversing togeth: 


, where he studied medicine awhile, but was, 


The booby came here, with 2 recom: 


I found in his shop ‘an alligator stuffed —a beggarly | 
I asked if he recollected me. | 
He owned that he did. I fell to conversing carelessly with him 


—inquired about the village from which he came, and finally | 


For angels’ feet to traverse when they hold 
To some far orb their swift and joyous way, 
| On messages of love. And planets rolled 


1] Their glowing circles in a bright array, 
it . . * . 
| And all was passing fair — fairer than garish day. 


Tif. 


As raptured gazed I on that waveless sea, 
\| Glittering with golden islets — on that main 
H Where barques of light swept onward levelily — 


1 


tt Deep were the thoughts which crowded on my brain: 
| The world was ail forgotten as a vain 
|| And troubled dream ; I felt as though alone 
The centre of that arch, by some tight chain 
Eupported from the grand connecting stone 
With free thoughts soaring high béyond the starry zone. 


IV. 
I felt as though these night-fires all were spread 
Abroad for my enjoyment, and to gem 
My mighty palace hall — to bind my head 
1} With one supreme and glorious diadem — 


To gird my couch and roll the requiem 

Which socthed my slumbers ; and my daring mind, 
Wild wiih the exultation caught from thein, 

Grasped at infinity, and, unconfined, 


| 


Deemed that no space or time its energies could bine. 
V. 
\| But then a change came o’er me, and I felt 
| That I was nothing. Worlds were rolling round, 
| And systems numberless ; the mighty belt 
Vhich girded all the visible was bound 
Perchance by myriad other circles, wound 

| Interminably onward, and no end — 
.| No final bound or limit could be found. 
| And vainly strove my mind to comprehend 
| The mighty thoughts which bade its sternest efforts bend. 
| Vi. 
And what is man amid this mighty plan? 
e} And what his boasted powers -- his glorious thought? 
What in comparison with that whose span 

Reason’s sublime aspirings graspeth not — 
The infinity of space? The broad earth what, 

Amid the splendid whole? The potent sun, 
| With all his satellites, is but a dot ; 
| And, were he driven from creation, none 
Who dwell in distant orbs would mark his labors done. 
| 
| 


| 


24 VII. 


Nay, were the whole of yon superb array, 
Which sweeps above me like a gorgeous veil, 

To vanish from the face of heaven away, 
Who in the distant orbs which dimly sail 

Through boundless space, would mark its brilliance fail, 
Or strive with philosophic eye to learn 

Jn what far spot the glory had grown pale — 
What nebula remote had ceased to burn 

So far in distance hid, few could its light discern ? 


a 





got him to mention your name. I told him that Warrell had | 


told me something about you. ‘Was not the fellow partial t 
Miss Atkins?’ said I. 
him out of that nest.’ 

‘Ah:*” said I, ‘Is not his reputation good ?’ —‘ Very:bad! 


‘Yes,’ returned he, ‘but [ soon rooted | 


| VIII. 
0 || 
If such creation’s boundlessness, that man, 
With all his mighty thoughts, must strive in vain 
To teach his mind the glorious theme to scan, 


} 
> 
H How great the Gop who does the whole sustain ! 





said he. ‘ While he lived in the village, he was in the habit of | 


Whose will and power direct, control, restrain 
The limitless creation, and whose word 
Called to their stations on the etherial main, 
That glorious fleet, when trembling Chaos heard 
The voice whose awful power Heaven, Earth and Hell has stirred ! 
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To our Supscrizers.—Upon Wednesday next, we commence 
It will be 
ja handsome folio, about the size of the New England Galaxy ; 


|| and we shall endeavor to give it 2 character of its own, adopting 


the publication of the Boston Pearl in a new form. 


arrangements belonging to no model now extant. Asa general 





feature, it will be, as its title indicates, a Lirerary GazeTrTE 
The contents will be varied, and contain original contributions, 
selections from late publications, literary notices, and indepen- 


whatever may properly be embraced in 2 publication which die- 
claims party politics. 
The reasons for this step are many. When the mayor of a 


| 

|| dent comments upon passing events, the drama, and, in a word, 
: 

| 

|| French city apologized to the king for neglecting to fire a salute 





upon his entrance, he began by saying there were forly reasone 


‘ And the first,’ said he, ‘ is, we have no powder.’ ‘ Stop there ! 


—the Pearl, in its present form, is worse than unprofitable. — 
|| That we have taken every pains to render the work deserving 
} of patronage, our pockets bear us witness — that they have been 
| successful so far as our part of the tacit contract with the pub- 
|| lic was concerned, our files will convince the reader. Let hiin 
\| look at the names of the contributors on the title page — the 
| contents in the index which accompanies this number, and thei: 
|| say, if in execution the Pearl has not been more than all that 


+] . . ‘ . 
||was promised. In making so large an outlay of money as we 


|have done, we depended upon the expectation that a very wide 
|\and healthy circulation would remunerate us. We have been 
|| disappointed — find ourself with much property embarked where 
i it is paying us no interest, and have our choice of three courses ; 
||to persevere at a loss —to stop altogether, or to continue the 
|| publication in a form which shall conduce to our profit, as weil 
||as to the gratification of our patrons. The most agreeable « 

|| the three is certainly the latter. 

In the publication of the new series, Mr. H. Hastines 
Wexp will be associated with the present publisher and edito: 
of the Pearl in its future editorial inanagement. The price wil! 

\|be three dollars per annum, 7x edrance. Where sums for su: 
scription stand on the books as excess over the price of papers 
| furnished, the surplus will be credited on the books of the new 
| series, and the Folio Pearl will be sent to all present subscribers, 
|and as many new ones as will do us the favor to order it on our 
| terms. 

| A portion of the sheet will be appropriated to advertisemente, 
iwhich may be sent to the Publication Office, 124 Washington 


| Street. Terms, as customary in weekly papers. 


Tur Eastrry Macazixe is about to be improved by the 


addition of new contributors. We beg leave to copy from the 


'! last number — 
I] AN EXTRACT 
FRO! THE 


‘HOPES OF FAITH, A MANUSCRIPT POEM 


BY ISAAC © PRAY, JUN. 


Wuerte is thy God? the unsouled sceptic cries, 

| And wanders rashly through the realm of Doubt ; 

|! There, blinded by that power, in vain he flies 

1 To find a cynesure or beacon out 

|| For guidance sure to Heaven’s celestial route. 
Itow fearful is his path — how dark his way ! 
He hears not, cannot hear Eaith’s angel-shout, 
Through all her instruments, accordant, play : 

Rewildered, lost and mad, he rushes far astray. 


O could he look with an unclouded eye 

Throughout the region of the universe, 

How in his heart would spring love’s promptings high, 
The thoughts of God’s great works therein to nurse, 
To free himself from scepticixm’s curse ! 

How would his soul, iiluminaut with joy, 

The attiibutes of God with praise rehearse, 

And Faith’s new hopes his energies employ, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| While praising should not tire, nor meditation cloy. 
| 

| Who can appoint a limit to the soul — 

1 Can tell the paths which it alone may tread 

| Can show the might which may its power control, 
Or follow onward whither it has fled ? 

No one — for unto nothing is it wed ; 

| 


Its freedom endless is, and unconfined ; 


No company may be where it has sped — 
| No might or will can e’er its piniéns bind, 
For Ged alene created -- God, the central Mind. 
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| DEAIR IFRTENDS, ARE YOU COMING FOR MIE. 


THE POETRY BY LADY MORGAN.-—THE MUSIC BY J. F. POLE. 











Extract rrom Lavy Morean’s Irary.— As we neared the island for the benefit of the shade — for the heat was intense — we came close under a dreary 
looking wing of the building of the Lazzaretto—so close that we distinctly heard a young, silvery-toned voice frequently repeating, ‘ Venite per me, venite per 
me cari amici? ’—‘ Dear friends, are you coming for me?’ — Directed by the sound, we perceived a pale face pressed against the iron bars of a sashless win- 
dow in an elevated part of the building. One hand, that looked like snow in sunshine, had forced itself through the grating, and accompanied by its impatient 
motion the anxious and oft-repeated question of ‘ Venite per me.” As we rowed on, the voice lost its cheeriness ; its tones seemed suffocated by disappointment 
and the wind which bore them died not on the waters with a more melancholy murmur than the last sobbing sound which we caught of ‘ Venite per me.’ — < Por. 
erina !’ said the gondolier, in a tone of compassion ; ‘ Poverina! if we passed twenty times a day, she would ask if it was for her we were coming.’ We inquired 
who the poverina was. He said he did not know. She was some young maniac, mad for love, he had heard, 
















ANDANTE CON EXPRESSIONE. 
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To her comes not, with twilight dim, Poor soul! each gliding bark she sees 
one or soft repose 5 — Her aaxious hope renews, 

ith vesper bell or midnight hymn, And, mingled with the sighing breeze, 

i In mournful cadence flows —- The sad lament pursues — 





( : \ ‘Venite per me,’ &c. ‘Venite per me,’ &c. 
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